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The  Memory  of  Oak 


This  man  of  his  middle  years 

looks  upon  his  mother's  grave  alone 

among  a    handful  of  people  in  the  world 

who  would  recognize  the  stone  of  Nancy  Hanks 

in  this  busy  sun  littered  woods 

in  the  snakeroot  woods  of  his  youth 

here  he  ploughed  the  long  furrow 

and  read  at  each  end  as  the  animal  -breathed 
after  long  labor 

now  he  knows  the  animal's  breathiness 

and  reaches  down  into  the  backpocket 

of  the  earth  for  his  respite  of  manly  knowledge 

at  the  graveside  of  the  mother  of  his  heart. 

At  the  home  for  the  Race  for  the  Roses 

where  a  wife  grew  he  encountered 

the  business  side  of  slavery 

in  sb  land  of  rolling  blue  hills 

and  valleys  of  suitable  soil  for  a  wooden  plow 
Lost  somewhere  west  of  his  visit  there 

in  a  grove  of  feathery  cedars 

was  a  birthplace  he  never  knew 

not  the  spring  or  the  oak  or  the  cabin 

which  he  tried  to  forget 
and  on  up  the  road  another  cabin 

remembered  in  brief  glimpses 

of  dreaming  memory 
on  the  hill  next  to  the  sight 

is  a  grave  of  a  brother  of  no  memory 

everywhere  there  are  graves    plain  unmarked 

or  the  lives  of  graves    plain  unmarked 

that  would  stretch       a  line  he  would  follow 

back  to  Illinois 

and  there  would  be  graves  waiting  there  also 

There  is  a  grave  at  the  sight  of  his  birth 
a  stump  of  memory 
whose  grey  skin  bares  no  life 
but  a  warning  to  those  who  follow 
the  only  memory  is  in  the  grave 

A  son  in  the  fall  of  his  years 

stops  in  the  twilight  of  his  labors 
the  route  from  work  to  home  lurches 
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to  one  side  and  pauses  before  a  boneless  grave 

of  national  memory 

there  lit  between  the  columns 

the  image  of  his  father 

and  though  not  the  man  of  his  father's  heart 

more  the  product  as  nature  would  have  it 

of  his  unpleasant  mother 

he  reaches  into  whatever  backpocket 

the  shadows  have  left  him 

here  at  the  end  of  his  life 

and  hears  the  breathiness  of  animals 

touching  the  memory  of  the  grave. 


David  A.  Wade 
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The  Furrows  of  Illinois 


Abraham  Lincoln^ 

l6th  president  of  these 

United  States 
was  a  man  of  long  legs 

and  worn  shoes 
Friend  of  all  Springfield  merchants 

who  remembered  his  deep  mud 

full  flat  footed  lope 

past  their  store  fronts 

and  out  to  the  unused  fields 

of  Sangamo  County 
in  those  days 

those  months  of  the  years 

when  he  was  in  town 

and  not  on  the  circuit 
but  each  shopkeeper 

on  the  8th  Illinois  route 

were  no  doubt 

familiars  also 

to  the  high  pitched  howdy  howdy 
and  a  handshake  or  shave 
from  this  not  pretty  man 

But  when  he  was  home 
he  wandered 

devoted  father  of  the  lisping  Tad 
and  the  word  conscious  Willie 
but  driven  away 

back  into  the  fields  and  woods 
a  mystery  that    eludes  us 

for  let's  not  blame  the  too  often  blamed  wife 

In  those  early  spring  furrows 
of  Illinois  prairie  soil 
Lincoln  found  a  steadiness  of  spirit 
a  way  of  irrigating  the  melancholy 
that  mossed  his  brain 

a  kind  of  rhythm  in  those  brown  steady  rows 
At  the  end  of  the  first  furrow  grid 
that  Abe  came  upon 

was  a  man  with  a  crudely  wrought  hoe 
One  caught  the  eye  of  the  other 

and  formed  a  dim  mirror 

against  the  sun 
Lincoln  always  thought  of  himself  as  oddly 

stacked    a  trait  now  and  later  noticed  by  many 

the  high  cheeks  the  long  arms  the  height 

the  strong  bony  fingers 
in  the  mirror  the  image  twisted 


with  long  brown  hair  and  thick  beard 
goldeii  olive  skin  that  told  of  places 
warmer  than  Illinois 
this  gardener  turned  and  a  mouth  of  white  broad  teeth 
shone  at  the  black  road  clothed  man 
The  wide  brimmed  low  crowned  sombrero 
of  the  gardener  cast  a  cool  noonday  shadow 
across  his  face 
the  muslin  cotton  arm  came  up 
and  the  hat  spun  off 
the  forehead  gleaming  with  farm  work 
Good  day,  Mr.  Lincoln 

Beneath  the  deep  furrows  of  Lincoln's  face 

long  into  the  clodded  earth  of  his  thoughts 
stirred  the  question 

What  lanquage  will  we  speak  to  each  other? 
the  lawyer  looked  into  the  carpenter's  eyes 
and  saw  the  reluctance  of  prophets 
whales  and  tongues  of  flame 
the  murdering  @f  a  brother 
and  long  rain 

the  prairie  sage  saw  many  great  tales  and  many 
simple  stories 

a  father's  affection  and  a  fatted  calf 
an  old  man  and  chariots  of  fire 
prostitutes  and  oil 

a  granite  marble  tower  reaching  to  the  sky 
and  crumbling  in  chaos 
a  lamb  and  seven  books  with  seven  seals 
then  in  the  mirror  of  those  eyes 
he  saw  a  great  nation 
and  two  black  road  clothed  arms 
outstretching  to  it.s  coasts 
more  power  than  ever  dreamed 
the  harnessing 
like  a  wild  palamino 
white  and  glistening 
of  raging  rivers 
six  mounds  of  dead  bodies 
young  men  in  blue  and  grey  and  green 
and  people 

millions  and  millions  of  the  people 

hundreds  in  line  begging  for  bread 

hundreds  in  gleaming  machines  of  power  and  speed 

and  the  rail  splitter  closed  his  eyes 

to  the  sight 

then  sitting  on  the  ground 
rubbed  his  hands  in  the  dirt 
and  into  the  furrows  of  his  face 
remaining  there  to  the  evening 

In  the  twilight  of  an  Illinois  day 

in  the  woodgathering  fire  building  time  of  day 
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the  stars  slowly  rolling  in  from  the  east 
the  western  sky  burning  off  the  heat  of  a  western  plain 
the  tales  and         stories  of  our  lives  rise  from  the  earth 
following  the  warmth  into  a  cool  sky 

and  the  mind  relaxes  after  a  day's  toil  and  dinner  settles 
in  the  soul 
Abe  Lincoln  drew  his  eyes  to  the  gardener 

who  was  watching  the  palette  of  setting  colors 

mingle  and  merge  and  grow  then  fade 

and  the  rail  splitter  said 

when  I  was  a  boy  in  Hardin  county  Kentucky 

I  had  heard  of  a  man 

who  lived  the  whole  of  his  life 

by  the  almanac 

he  seeded  by  it,  harvested  by  it 

planned  his  trips  into  Hodgenville  by  it 

The  fellow  trusted  that  almanac  :so  completely 

that  on  the  sunniest  days  he'd  stay  inside 

if  the  book  said  rain 

and  so  the  apposite 

insisting  he  wasn't  wet  and  going  about  his  business 

One  year  the  book  had  him  plant  his  seeds  in  frozen  ground 

and  while  believing  in  the  book's  mild  spring 

watched  his  house  wash  away,  book  and  all 

his  friends  heard  of  the  news  and  tryed  to  help 

when  they  asked  him  what  would  he  do  next 

he  replied 

Well  I  guess  I'll  have  to  get  me  a  new  book 

and  in  the  new  night  of  a  Springfield  day 

the  lightly  crusted  furrows  of  Illinois  soil 
ran  with  the  laughter  of/two  long  men 

and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 

the  loping  flat  footed  stride 

of  a  black  broad  clothed  suit 

was  out  again  in  the  field 

this  time  some  trouble  with  the  wife 

and  he  eyed  the  tops 

of  the  long  rows  of  wheat 

to  the  sun  burning  off  the  heat 

of  the  western  plain 

and  heard  the  approaching  rustle  of  a  prairie  crest 
and  the  laughter  in  maturing  furrows 
of  Illinois  soil. 


-  David  A.  Wade 
8904  Footed  Rid^e 
Jeffers  Hill 
Columbia,     MD  210^5 


Wales,  J.  G. 


THE  TEMPLE 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 
February  9 ,  1928. 


"Out  of  the  darkness  behind 
white  pillars  — " 


THE  TEMPLE 


(The  Lincoln  Memorial) 


By  JULIA  GRACE  WALES 


Out  of  the  darkness  behind  white  pillars, 

Down  the  white  steps  of  the  temple, 

Small  human  forms  came, 

As  in  the  lofty  theater 

Come  minor  actors  in  a  Greek  play 

In  the  imminence  of  great  action. 

Human  forms 

Mounted  the  white  steps 

To  the  high  darkness. 

Between  clear  columns 

Shadows  fled  away. 

The  marble  floor  swept  upward, 

Upward  swept  the  high  columns. 

How  vast  in  the  temple  is  the  great  statue, 
Calm  in  white  silence, 
Colossal,  majestic; 
Form  that  we  know, 
In  homely  apparel, 

Shod  as  one  who  has  walked  upon  our  road ; 

Austere,  humane, 

Lifted  up,  easy  of  approach  ! 

Serene  is  the  silence  of  the  white  temple, 

Majestic,  eternal — 

Perfection  of  fluted  column, 

Line  cut  in  beauty, 

Rhythm  of  serried  columns, 

Frost  of  cornice, 

Pure  panel  of  blue  sky  and  mellow  landscape, 
Vista  of  still  waters,  obelisk,  and  dome. 


O  still  height  what  is  the  voice  of  thy  silence, 
Living  word  graven  upon  thy  rock? 
Dweller  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
Inhabiter  of  its  darkness  and  its  white  day, 
Empty  are  the  temples  of  Athens, 
Thou  dwellest  here. 

O  heart  of  our  heart, 
O  heart  of  our  democracy, 
Athens  knew  her  slaves ! 
Athens  knew  her  slaves ! 
Lincoln ! 

Out  of  thy  high  darkness, 
Out  of  thy  white  silence, 
Lincoln ! 

Heart  of  the  Most  High, 
Heart  of  the  Crucified, 
Hear  us ! 


(The  spirit  of  Lincoln  speaks.) 

In  this  place  is  One  greater  than  the  temple. 
If  ye  had  known  what  this  mcaneth, 
"I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice," 
Ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
Christ  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
Black,  White,  Brown,  Jew,  Greek, 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN         "Abe  Lincoln  was  a  poor  boy,. 


)  > 


Wallace,  Kevin        WE'RE  A  THiNKIN1         "If  Lincoln  came  back  to  our 


We're  a  Thinkin1 
That  Mr.  Lincoln 
Would  Be  BlinkirT 


If  Lincoln  came  back  to  our 
Nation 

What  words  he  might  give  in 
oration! 
While  we'd  breathlessly  wait  j 
He  would  probably  state 
"What  a  gol-dern  peculiar  sen- 
sation!" 

—Kevin  Wallace 


Natl  on" 


Wallace,  William  Ross  REPLY  01  THE  MOUMTAIN  OAK—Lincoln' s  Grave 

"Sweetly  as  the  "breath 
of  s-ummer" 


EEPLY  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  OAK. 

BT  WILLIAM  KOSS  WALLACE. 

Sweetly  as  the  breath  of  grimmer  ■ 
Comes  to  me  your  patriot-voice 

With  a  deep,  deep  joy  I  tremble, 
And  my  guardian  plumes  rejoice  : 

I  will  guard  the  chieftain's  form 

From  the  levin  bolt  and  storm. 

ir. 

Guard  it  through  the  long,  long  ages ; 

BatUe  with  the  brand  of  Time, 
Feeling  that  no  tree  was  given 

Duty,  Honor,  more  sublime , 
Grandly  faithful  I  shall  wave  . 
O'er  the  hero's  mountain  grave. 

nr. 

O  how  proudly  I  shall  murmur] 
In  the  song  that  thousands  swell 

To  the  memory  of  the  chieftain 
Who  for  Union,  Freedom,  fell — 

Every  leaf  shall  breathe  a  note 

While  for  him  the  anthems  float : 

IV. 

Float  with  honor,  love  and  glory, 
To  his  nation-cherished  name — 

Sounding,  sounding  it  forever 
Through  the  corridors  of  Fame ! 

For  its  mission  shall  the  Oak 

Never  feel  the  thunder-stroke ! 


Wallace,  William  Ross         LITTLE  WILL  IE »  S  GRAVE       "All  things  "beauteous  for  hi 

slumber! " 


LITTLE  WILLIE'S  GRAVE.* 


BY  WILLIAM  KOS8  WALLACE. 


All  things  beauteous  for  Lis  slumber  ! 

Lilies,  lift  your  cups  of  love, 
Brim'd  vWtb  morning's  dewy  nectar, 

For  the  tender  guardiau-dove  ! 
Roses,  bere  like  benedictions 

In  the  breath  of  summer  wave 
Symbol-rainbows,  linger  gently 

Over  little  Willie's  grave  ! 

He  was  ever  beauteous,  gentle, 
In  lire  ways  and  iu  his  eyes, 

Filled  with  a  pronhetic  splendor 
S<«aming  in  thera  from  the  skies  : 

Bat  we  did  not  note  the  warning- 
Saw  not  what  the  angels  gave  ; 

Therefore  there  is  quenchless  sorrow 
Over  little  Willie's  grave  ! 

Shall  Earth  try  to  soothe  that  sorrow  ? 

For  the  reft  ones  words  are  vain  ; 
Smiles  awhile  may  wreathe  t'ie  spirit, 

But  the  tear  tcill  flow  again  ; 
Comfort  only  comes  from  Heaven: 

Still  we  hear  the  words  He  gave  

"Come  unto  me,  little  children"— 

Over  little  Willie's  grave  ! 

Tender  mother,  glorious  father, 

Keeping  still  our  Nation  true 
Oa  the  Constitution's  mountain. 

Here  the  Nation  weeps  with  you. 
We  have  also  lost  our  kindred, 

Yet  the  immortal  amarauth  wave, 
Blest  by  His  sweet  consolation, 

Over  little  Willie's  grave! 

*ln  memory  of  William  Wallace  Lincoln. 


WALT,  Emma  Rfcdemeyer 


QUE  LIIICOLN 


"In  a  little  old  log  cabin, 


Our  Lincoln 


•  ln  a  little  old  log  cahm, 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago. 
There  was  born-  a  stiti'dy  intent — 

•ik>m  to-khow  both  weal  and  wot'.  \ 

lie  grew  up  like  other  children, 

Flayed  and  whistled;  danced  and  ran, 

But  all  the  while'thcre  was  evolving 
In  his  mind  a  mighty  plan. 

''All  men  were  born  free  and  equal," 
Was  the  burden  of  his  song, 

And  he  worked  with- all  his  power 
To  help  Freedom's  cause  along. 

Seemed  to  him  four  millions  slaves  -  -  r  " 
Were  enchained  about  his  heart, 

And  never  did  this  brave  man  waver 

Or  from  his  noble  purpose  part,    "    '  " 

Till  at  last  the  clouds  seemed  .-breaking-; '■ ------ 

Promise  came  of  brighter  dayr  .     -     4'  ' 

When  slavery  should  be  abolished 

And  all  should  walk  in  Freedom's  way.  - 

In  the  midst  of  his  endeavors, 
In,  his  work  for  God  and  truth. 

He  was  slain — a  nation's  martyr — 
By  the  traitorous  hand  of  Booth. 

All  the  world  mourned  at  his  going. 

Both  black  and  white  ;  both  rich  and  pooi, 
Joined  in  deep  and  heartfelt  grieving: 

O'er  the  loss  they  must  endure. 

Though  he  died,  it  was  not  in  vain, 
For  the  noble  work  he  planned, 

Throughout  all  the  endless  ages 

Flis  lasting  monument  shall  standT 

No  more  they  barter  in  human  souls. 
Nor  do  the  slave  ships  sail  the  sea : 

For  through  the  efforts  of  our  Lincoln 
AH  the  slaves  gained  liberty. 

.  How  we  love  the  name  of  Lincoln! 
And  wherever  man  has  trod. 
Always  will  be  sung  the  praises 
Of  this  mighty  man  of  God. 


Waller,  M.  Thackeray 


To  Lincoln 


 — — — — — sm 

-By  W.  B.  FRANCE- 


THIS  is  the  day  when  Nancy  Hanks,  who 
married  that  shiftless  Lincoln  feller,  had  a 
son  born. 

WE  PROBABLY  WOULD  DISAPPOINT  A 
GREAT  MANY  READERS  IF  WE  FAILED  TO 
REMARK  THAT  LINCOLN'S  SECOND  IN- 
AUGURAL ADDRESS  WAS  "WHITE  HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C." 

a    a  o 

Lincoln  used  to  split  rails,  but  we  wouldn't 
let  him  do  it  today.  Too  many  train  wrecks 
are  due  to  split  rails. 

c>     a  a 

TO  LINCOLN 
By  M.  Thackeray  Waller 

On  this  your  day  ....   to  memory  recalled, 
Comes  back  your  rugged  face,  your  homely 
mien. 

A  common  man  ....  a  gentle  soul  .... 

A  forceful  character  the  world  has  seen. 
You  stand  apart  from  those  to  whom  we  pay 

Homage  today   .  '.    .   .   Yours  not  one  na- 
tion's thanks; 
As  steadfastly  ycu  held  to  honor  ....  right, 

The  world  acclaims  the  son  of  Nancy  Hanks! 

But  still  to  our  fair  land  do  you  belong, 

American — as  soil  you  dug  and  hoed. 
Only  one  country  could  have  bred  and  reared 
you — 

One  country  given  you  your  heavy  load! 


"We   homage  pay 
Lincoln!" 


.   .   The   memory  of 


Were  those  words  all,  'twere  but  a  funeral 
dirge. 

But  there  is  more  than  just  a  passing  mem- 
ory! 

We   still    can    hear   your    voice,    at  Gettys- 
burg ....  .  . 

$      £  £ 
AN  ADAM'S  APPLE  IN  PLAY 
KEEPS  THE  NECKBAND  AWAY 

Probably  tbp  most  widely  known  fact  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  is 
that  he  could  never 
have  held  down  a  job 
as  model  for  an  Arrow 
Collar  advertisement. 
However,  it  is  less 
widely  known  that  he 
probably  wouldn't  have 
worn  an  Arrow  collar, 
anyway. 

We  are  informed  by 
the  Golden  Book  mag- 
azine that  George  Da- 
Nowadays   We  Keep     vls-  one  of  Ms  friends. 

Our  Ties  On  observed,    "when  Lin- 

coln became  interested  in  a  speech  he  would 
frequently   take   off   the   old-fashioned  stock 
which  encircled  his  neck,  unbutton  his  shirt  and 
give  room  for  his  Adam's  apple  to  play." 
b      S  & 


"On  this  your  day 
memory  recalled" 


/  THIS  HABIT  PROBABLY  EXPLAINS  WHY 

i  Although  Lincoln  told  many  fS 
I  /stories,    his    SPEECHES    NEVER  com 
1/  TAINED  ANY  CHOKES.  N" 
•      •  • 

SNOBS 

Lincoln's  disregard  of  tho  <;^;.,i 

  °  'u       ine  social  veneer  in 

himself  as  well  as  in 
others,  which  permit- 
ted him  to  remove  his 
necktie  if  it  interfered 
with  his  work,  also  got 
him  shot  at  by  people 
who  can  tell  which 
fork  to  use  without 
looking  at  the  hostess. 

A  correspondent  for 
the  London  Times,  we 
are  told,  wrote  to  his 


paper: 

"A  person  who  met 
Mr.    Lincoln    in  the 


Ah!  Here  Is  a  Real 
Gentleman ! 

street  would  not  take  him  to  be  what  accord- 
ing'to  the  usage  of  European  society,  is  called  a 
gentleman.'  Indeed,  I  have  heard  more  dis- 
paraging remarks  by  Americans  to  him  on  that 
account  than  I  could  have  expected  among  sim- 
ple republicans,  where  all  should  be  equals 
But  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  most  indifferent  observer  to  pass  him 
on  the  street  without  notice." 

•      »  • 

But,  with  all  his  rugged  manners  and  fea- 
tures, there  is  probably  no  great  man  whose 
memory  comes  so  close  as  his  to  the  hearts  of 
everybody  but  a  few  of  the  Southland's  bitter- 
enders, who  are  still  fighting  the  Civil  war. 
yile  others  inspire  admiration,  respect, 
cheers— Lincoln  inspires  affection.  Possibly 
the  reason  lies  in  the  simple  statement  of  his 
cousin,  Harriet  Chapman; 

"Never  did  I  hear  him  utter  an  unkind  word 
to  anyone." 

o    o  o 
Our  Daily  Letter 

February  12,  1929 

To  Lincoln: 

"He  never  spoke  an  unkind  word ! "  To 
gam    this    lasting    monument— though  'often 

snen  l?**  S\nrTed~l™»"»«  *  life  supremely 
spent.  Along  his  hard-fought  way  he  went, 
^  here  rancor  rose  and  sorrow  stirred-  and 
hough  he  saw  a  nation  rent,  he  never  spoke  an 
unkind  word! 

So  why  .  need  I  be  often  heard  to  say  harsh 
things.  I  never  meant;  be  rasping  when  I  might 
have  purred,  give  sharper  shafts  than  what 
were  sent,    For,  though  we  can't  be  president 
a  bigher  aim  i„  not  abanrd— to  ea,in  this  last 
"He  never  spoke  "an  uUtd 


Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
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'^'he  angel  of  jreur  thoughts  are 
climbing  still" 


Lincoln  Poems 


Fifty-four  years  ago  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  Ward,  the  New  England  author 
and  poet,  penned  the  following  lines  in 
honor  of  Lincoln: 

The  angels  of  your  thoughts  are  climb- 
ing still 

The  shining  ladder  of  his  fame, 
And  have  not  reached  the  top,  nor  never 


While  this  low  life  pronounces  his  high 
name. 

But  yonder,  where  they  dream,  or  dare, 
or  do, 

The  "good"  or  "great"   beyond  our 
reach, 

To  talk  of  him  must  make  old  language 
new 

In  heavenly,  as  it  led  in  human  speech. 
— Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Andpver.  Mass..,  November,  1881. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


"Hail,  patriot  Lincoln, 
leader,  who," 


For  Ladies'  Circle,  G.  A.  R. 

(February  12,  1908.) 
Hail,  patriot  Lincoln,  leader,  who,- 
When  treason  threw  its  banner  high, 
And  swore  the  Union  should  die, 
To  save  the  Nation's  life  was  true. 

Quick  at  thy  call  there  hasted  forth, 
From  city,  hamlet,  mountain,  glen, 
Strong  hands,  true  hearts    of  loyal 
men. 

From  east  and  west,  from  south  and 
north. 

On  many  a  field  they  met  the  foe, 
And  bore  the  starry  flag  on  high; 
Some  to  return,  and  some  to  die, 
Laid  by  the  cruel  slaughter  low 

And  out  upon  the  stormy  tide, 
Thy  bold  and  bravest  Union  tars, 
Beneath    the    glorious    stripes  and 
stars, 

Fought  on  to  victory  or  died. 


At  thy  behest  the  crouching  slave, 
Unfetterd,  his  own  master,  free; 
With  rights  conferd  and  liberty, 
Rises  a  man,  that  thou  didst  save. 

And  thou  wert  spared  to  see  the  day 
When  Treason's  hosts  were  over- 
thrown, 

And  when  one  flag  stood  forth  alone, 
The  emblem  of  the  Union's  sway. 

Then  smitten  down  by  traitor's  hand, 
The  millions  mourned  their  chieftain 
slain ; 

And  darkness  like  a  pall  again, 
And  grief,  enshrouded  all  the  land. 

But  thou  hast  won  a  martyr's  crown, 
And  high  upon  the  roll  of  Fame 
There  stands  thy  great  and  honored 
name, 

Secure  thru  all  the  years  adown. 

I 

And  thou  art  still  a  beacon  light 
To  struggling  peoples  thru  the  earth 
Awaiting  Freedom's  tardy  birth, 
Held  in  Oppression's  rayless  night. 

With  those  who  thru    the  centuries 
past 

Have  fought    for    justice,    law  and 
right, 

Like  Washington,  and  by  their  might 
Have  triumft  gloriously  at  last. 


Thy  name  shall  still  a  watchword  be; 
The  old  and  strong  shall  speak  thy 
praise, 

And  youth  its    sweetest    song  shall 
raise, 

In  loving  memory  of  thee. 

And  flaming  in  the  brightening  sky, 
Where  Freedom's  constellations  shine 
brighter    star    will    flash  than 
thine; 

i  Thy  memory  shall  never  die. 
(Simplified  spelling.) 

— E.  H.  Waring. 
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Warren,  Rev.  L.  A. 


Abe  Lincoln  of  LaRue 


"Eow  long,  nay  "brother  Colonels, 
shall  our  proud  old  Common- 
.     .  -  .....  wealth 


Abe  Lincoln  of  LaRue. 


(Written  for  The  Herald  by  Rev.  Louis  A.  Warren.) 

How  long!  My  brother  Colonels,  shall  our  proud  old  common- 
wealth 

Allow  the  knave  and  jester,  as  the  glasses  clink  her  health, 
In  irony  and  banter,  in  burlesque  and  mock  despair; 

To  make  our  own  Kentucky  with  her  heritage  so  rare, 
The  brunt  of  wit  and  satire ;  when  within  her  borders  grew 

The  nation's  noted  president,  Abe  Lincoln  of  LaRue. 

The  bards  have  sung  with  humor  of  our  products  and  our  lore, 
And  heralds,  have  proclaimed  our  women 's  beauty  o  'er  and 1 
o'er; 

But  there  awaits  the  poet  who  can  skim  away  the  dross, 

A  purer,  richer  metal,  in  a  life  that  bore  a  cross; 
Where  corn  and  hemp  fields  flourish,  and  the  grass  is  tinged 
with  blue 

There  lived  the  nation's  savior, — Abe  Lincoln  of  LaRue. 

To-day  the  world  has  recognized  a  universal  need, 

The  common  man  as  King  again,  Democracy  his  creed; 

The  price  to  pay  for  such  a  boon  demands  both  you  and  me, 
For  life 's  the  only  coin  that  will  purchase  Liberty ; 

The  pioneer  of  freedom,  first  to  pay  the  ransom  due. 

Our  nation's  martyred  statesman, — Abe  Lincoln  of  LaRue. 


» 


"..raters,  Oapt.  Joseph  G.         ABHAHiJ-I  LIUCOLiT  "Almighty  God,  for 

mercies  grand," 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Words  by  Captain  Joseph  G.  Waters.  Music  by  L.  M.  Wood. 

By  pupils  6th  7th  and  8th  grades  Public  Schools. 
Miss  Mildred  Hazelrigg,  Supervisor  of  Music. 


Almighty  God,  for  mercies  grand, 
Flung  from  Thy  finger  full  and  free, 

For  hearth  and  home,  for  love  and  land, 
We  voice  our  hearts  in  song  to  Thee. 

Thou  placed  him  pilot  at  the  wheel, 
And  gave  him  strength  that  could  not  fail; 

He  turned  the  prow  and  drifting  keel, 
And  caught  Thy  breezes  in  his  sail. 

He  met  with  mock,  contempt  and  jeer, 
He  brought  the  periled  ship  to  shore, 

Turned  hate  to  love  and  year  to  year, 
Our  skies  with  peace  are  bended  o'er. 

The  Savior's  cross  became  his  own, 
His  blood,  the  victor's  crimson  robe, 

Above  all  scepter,  crown  or  throne, 
And  blest  by  all  the  circling  globe. 

Our  arms  are  strong,  our  hearts  are  true; 

No  foeman  seeks  us  on  the  main, 
No  Cossack  rides  our  vast  plateau, 

No  Shinto  temple  decks  our  plain. 

We  join  mankind  to  celebrate, 
The  happy  day  that  gave  him  birth, 

With  love  that  needs  no  pomp  nor  state, 
And  bounded  by  the  ends  of  earth. 

A  hundred  millions  here  at  home, 
In  all  the  land  that  front  the  sea, 

Where  roof-trees  rise  and  men  may  roam, 
With  love  for  him  and  all  for  Thee! 


Waters,  Capt.  J.  G 


LINCOLN  DAT  IB  LINCOLN'S  LMD     "Let  incense  rise 

and  sacrifice" 


Dedicated  by  Capt.  J.  G.  Waters  to  Lincoln  Memorial,  at  Topeka,  Kansas, 
February  11,  1912.    Sung  by  the  Misses  Wyatt. 
Air:  "  Beulah  Land.  " 


Let  incense  rise  and  sacrifice 
Smoke  from  our  altars  to  the  skies: 
And  comrades  old,  and  worn  and  grim. 
Voice  once  again  a  thankful  hymn. 
We  meet  to  say  as  best  we  may, 
In  Lincoln's  land,  on  Lincoln  day, 

Our  words  of  cheer,  and  love  to  tell, 
Ere  hearts  are  hushed,  in  death's  fare- 
well. 

Of  those  who  sleep,  beneath  the  deep, 
On  amber  beds  or  coral  steep, 
Or  under  Arlington's  great  stone, 
Their  names  to  all  but  God  unknown. 
Of  all  who  bore  on  sea  or  shore 
Old  Glory  as  it  glittered  o'er 

The  Martyred  Lincoln's  marching  men 
And  brave  and  true  as  they  were  then. 

Of  banners  gay  that  marched  away 
At  Sumpter'sgun  to  join  the  fray: 
Of  last  good  byes  as  on  they  strode 
Where  turned  the  lane  that  hid  the  road. 
That  mighty  host  it  is  our  boast, 
It  took  the  flag  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  on  its  folds,  all  time  may  see, 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  wrote  Victory! 


The  tramp  of  feet,  the  drums  that  beat. 
The  iron  hail  that  poured  its  sleet, 
And  one'  who  stood  beside  the  helm, 
No  tempests'  might,  could  overwhelm. 
On  Pisgah's  height  just  as  the  light 
Unveiled  a  Canaan  to  his  sight, 
He  fell  amid  its  clouds  and  snow, 
Green  fields  beyond  and  peace  below. 

On  heights  of  town,  his  column  crown; 
That  on  the  ages  shall  look  down 
And  which  shall  be  'til!  time  shall  cease, 
The  world's  white  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
And  hand  in  hand,  stand,  comrades,  stand, 
On  Lincoln  Day  in  Lincoln's  land, 
On  dearest  soil  that  feet  have  trod 
And  lift  your  voice  in  thanks  to  God! 

And  we  have  here,  a  comrade  dear, 
A  soldier  wham  we  all  revere: 
Who  marched  at  Lincoln's  bugle  call 
And  through  the  strife  was  part  of  all. 
A  man  of  wars  with  wounds  and  scars 
And  all  the  nation  has  of  stars: 

On  sodden  fields  or  days  of  doom, 
Where   tossed  the  flag,  there  rose  his 
plume. 


V/aters,  Joseph  G. 


LIITCOLII'S  LJUTD 


Fr  on  tiered  by  oceans  deep 
and  \/ide, " 


LINCOLN'S  LAND. 


Words  by  Captain  Joseph  G.  Waters. 


Music  by  L.  M.  Wood. 


By  pupils  of  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades  Public  Schools, 
Miss  Mildred  Hazelrigg,  Supervisor  of  Music. 


Chorus: 


Chorus: 


Chorus: 


Chorus: 


Frontiered  by  oceans  deep  and  wide, 
And  bastioned  by  their  mingling  tide; 

Law  walks  with  order,  side  by  side, 
And  this,  the  land  for  which  he  died. 

Our  grapes  have  purpled  into  wine, 
And  plenty  makes  our  face  to  shine; 

From  mountain  snow  and  frosted  pine, 
To  bay  tree  blooms  and  tropic  vine. 

Great  lakes  that  gleam  beneath  the  sun. 

Long  rivers  sparkling  as  they  run; 
The  spider  films  each  frowning  gun, 

And  all  our  peoples'  hopes  are  one. 

The  day  of  toil,  the  night  of  rest, 
The  home  by  sweet  affection  blest, 

No  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no  west, 
And  happiness  our  only  guest. 

Sweep  on  thy  upward,  high  career, 
Nor  storm,  nor  tempest  wakes  thy  fear, 

And  Lincoln's  land  may  we  hold  dear, 
While  honor  rules  and  God  is  near! 

chorus: 

Protect  us  by  Thy  awful  might, 
Withhold  Thy  blessing  never; 

A  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night, 
Forever  and  forever. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


By  HON.  DAVID  K.  WATSON 


[In  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  a  monument  in  honor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  poem.] 


0 


SCOTLAND!  it  was  a  gracious  act  in  thee 

To  build  a  monument  beside  the  sea 

To  Lincoln,  to  him  who  wrote  the  word, 

And  slavery's  shackles  fell 

From  off  a  race 

Which  ne'er  before  could  tell 

What  freedom  was. 

To  Lincoln,  whose  soul  was  great  enough  to  know 

That  beings  born  in  likeness  of  their  God 

Were  meant  to  live  as  freemen, 

Not  as  slaves,  and  ruled  by  slavery's  rod. 

To  Lincoln,  who  more  than  any  of  his  race 

Uplifted  men  and  women  to  the  place 

God  made  them  for. 

O,  Scotland !  it  was  a  gracious  act  in  thee 

To  build  a  monument  beside  the  sea 

To  Lincoln,  who  never  saw  your  land, 

And  in  whose  veins  no  Scottish  blood  had  run; 

But  yet,  because  of  deeds  which  he  had  done, 

His  mighty  name 

Had  filled  the  world  with  fame 

And  taught  the  people  of  each  land 

That  in  God's  hand 

Is  held  the  destiny  of  races  and  of  man. 


Weaver,  C.  A. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"'Like  some  tall  cliff,'  he 
seems  to  rise  and  stand" 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


"Like  some  tall  cliff,"  he  seems  to  rise  and  stand 
Oblivious  to  the  wearing  wastes  of  time; 

The  passing  years  but  make  his  figure  still  more  grand 
Beginning  commonplace,  but  reaching  the  sublime. 

— C.  A.  Weaver. 
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Webster,  Esther  Lipnick 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


MTall  and  gaunt  with  "bushy 
brows , " 


PRIZE  POEM 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


By  Esther  Lipnick  Webster 

ja&ll  nad  gaunt  with  bushy  brows, 
And  eyes  that  saw  and  understood, 

Kindly  eyes  and  a  more  kindly  heart, 
That  saw  in  everyone  the  "good." 

Bon  est  man  with  gangling  arms, 
Unafraid  of  poverty  and  privation, 

'Always  yearning  for  more  learning, 
He  knew  the  struggle  for  an  edu- 
cation. 

pi 

©noe  a  rail  splitter  and  a  pioneer's 
son, 

Born  into  a  log  cabin  cold, 
pet  he,  that  fearless  man  of  great 
Integrity, 
Rose  to  the  top,  I  am  told. 

Pod  Sub  service  to  mankind, 
Remembered  shall  always  be, 
Said  the    dark  race  still  sing  his 
praises, 

And   so   the   whites   who  value 
•qtmlity!  . 


Weeber,  A.  Nichol 


To  Ann  Rutledge 


"From  sandridge  farm  to  Concord 
burial  ground" 


To  Aon  Rutledge 

{Beloved  of  Lincoln) 

pROM  Sand  Ridge  farm  to  Con- 
cord  burial  ground, 
Along  with  thee,  that  fateful 

August  day, 
They  also  took  thy  lover's  soul 
away — 

With  thee  to  lay  beneath  the  som- 
ber mound. 
He  hardly  heard  the  dull,  depress- 
ing  sound 
Caused  by  the  impact  of  the 
i     clods  of  clay 

Upon  thy  bier;  nor  could  he  cry 
or  pray, 

Though  all  he'd  lost  to  which  his 
life  was  bound. 

•E  SAW  thee  (and  the  picture 
crushed  his  heart) 
Alone  out  there  in  rain  and 

storm  and  dark; 
Thy  cornsilk  hair,  thy  mouth, 

thy  bright  blue  eyes, 
That  in  his  heart  to  a  flame  had 

fanned  the  spark! 
Thy  memory,  sweet  Ann,  we 
love  and  prize, 
Fate  ne'er  called  one  to  play  a  sad- 
der  part. 

—A  Nicoll  Weehcr. 
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Weeks,  Stella  York 


At  Lincoln' s  Tomb 


"<fhe  place  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
sleeps 


AT  LINCOLN'S  TOMB 
The  place  where  Abraham  Lincoln  sleeps, 
Is  hallowed  ground  indeed; 
The  kings  and  queens  of  earth  go  there, 
|     And  folk  of  every  creed. 

They  lay  wreaths  on  the  sarcophagus, 

They  bow  and  say  a  prayer, 

The  Lincoln  whom  they  love  is  dead; 

But  his  spirit  lingers  there. 

It  lingers  there,  and  seems  to  breathe 

A  welcome  to  the  tomb; 

A  presence,  both  wise  and  humane, 

Pervades  each  marble  room. 

The  Great  Emancipator  lies 

Beneath  a  towering  stone; 

But  lives  again  in  human  hearts, 

Wherever  he  is  known. 
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LINCOLN 

Send  forth  thy  spirit.  Father  Abraham, 
And  let  it  fall  like  vitalizing  rain, 

upon  those  arid  places  where  the  sham 
Of  life  has  seen  our  courage  slowly 
wane; 

Across  the  mighty  plains  that  sweep  our 
land. 

O'er  every  towering  far-flung  mountain 
peak, 

Spread  wide  thy  arms  and  touch  us  with 
thy  hand. 
And    let    thy  voice   throughout  our 
silence  speak. 

Show  us  again  the  path  that  we  should 
tread. 

A  roadway  straight  and  true  as  arrow 
flies. 

And  in  the  place  of  damning  fear  and 

Give  us  a'  strength  in  faith  that  never 
dies. 

Ennoble  us  to  strike  with  word  and  deed. 
And  let  thy  spirit  guide  us  on  our 
way: 

Oh,  Father  Abraham,  how  deep  the  need 
Of  thy  great  wisdom  in  this  darker 
day!. 

W.  DAYTON  WEGEFARTB* 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  LINCOLNS  

Spencer  County,  Indiana,  1317. 

Come,  my  son  Abram;  come,  Sarah;  come,  sit  here, 

Thomas,  ray  husband. 
This  is  our  Christmas  Eve.     Let  us  spend  it  snugly 

together. 

(Ah,  dear  God,  what  if  it  is  the  last  Christmas 

I  shall  spend  with  them 
And  it  so  meager  a  time?    But  I'll  not  let  them 
know  what  I'm  thinking.) 
What  though  the  snow  drifts  deep,  and  the  winds  howl 

about  our  low  chimney, 
Close  to  the  hearthside,  it's  warm,  and  rosy  the  glow 

of  the  firelight. 
Wasn't  Father  lucky  today  to  shoot  such  a  big  fat 
v/ild  turkey? 

And  doesn't  it  smell  good  now,  as  it  roasts  on  the 
spit  in  the  corner? 
'11  have  a  Christmas  feast  from  that  old  torn 

turkey  tomorrow. 
Tonight  we  have  parched  corn  and  apples,  and  I've 

saved  some  molasses  for  candy. 
And  when  Father  went  into  Rockport,  he  found  they 

had  tea;  and  he  bought  some. 
We  shall  drink  tea  tonight,  for  this  is  a  special 
occasion. 

Ah,  good  hot  strong  tea,  surely  no  other  drink  is 

so  heartening  I 
And  we  have  Christmas  gifts,   tool    Yes,  little  gifts 

Mother  made  for  you. 
For  Sarah,  this  apron  of  print,  because  little 

girls  like  bright  things. 
For  Abram,  some  home  knit  mitts,   though  his  hands 

grow  so  fast  I  had  trouble 
Getting  them  large  enough.     Son,  wear  these  before 

you  outgrow  them. 
Yes,  Thomas,  something  for  you  -  this  pair  of  warm 

hose  I  have  knitted. 
Nothing  for  Mother,  you  say?    Why,  my  children,  I 

have  the  best  present, 
Because  I  have  you.  What  more  could  a  mother  wish 

for  at  Christmas? 
And  now,  Abram,  hand  me  the  Bible.     No,   I'll  not  need 

a  candle  to  read  it. 
The  story  I  wish  to  read  is  one  I  can  see  by  the  firelight. 
Perhaps  I  know  it  so  well,  I  shall  mostly  repeat  it 

from  memory. 

The  story  begins,  "There  were  shepherds  keeping  watch 
over  flocks  by  night  " 


Vfeinraan,  Rose  Barlow 


TO  LINCOLN 


"You  were  the  Mind  that  planned" 


To  Lincoln 


By  ROSE  BARLOW  WEINMAN 
in  Detroit  News 


"\ZOTJ  were  the  Mind  that  planned 
■*■  To  stem  the  tide 
Of  menace  to  the  land; 

You  were  the  Voice  to  pray, 
"O  men!  to  arms! 
It  is  the  only  way." 

You  were  the  Hand  whose  pen 

Struck  off  the  chains 

From  the  dark  limbs  of  meni 

You  were  the  Life  that  gave 
Union  to  all, 

But  to  yourself,  the  grave. 

You  were  the  Love  to  see 
Freedom  and  joy 
For  this  humanity. 

One  Mind,  one  Voice,  one  true 
Vast  Life  and  Love 
Lincoln,  found  home  in  you. 


Veils,  John  D.  The  Slind  Veteran  "I  thank  you  friend, 

for  helping  me" 


THE  BLIND  VETERAN 

(Lincoln  Day.) 

I  thank  you,  friend,  for  helping'  me 
Across  the  street— 'twas  very  kind; 
'Tis  hard  for  one  -whose  eyes  are  blind 

To  make  his  way  alone,  you  see. 

Yes,  blind  for  long— since  '62; 
When  last  these  eyes  shut  out  the  day, 
They  closed  upon  si  line  of  grey 

An-ayed  against  a  line  of  blue. 

And  yet  I'm  sure  'twas  for  the  best— 
I'm  loyal  V>  my  leader's  word; 
God  spoke  to  him  and  Lincoln  heard, 

And  He  directed  all  the  rest. 

But,  tell  me,  friend,  since  on  you  stay 
And  pity  my  dark  loneliness, 
Wli-at  manner  of  a  day  is  this 

Today— our  Lincoln's  natal  day? 

The  skies  above  are  blue,  I  trust?— 
Aad  tell  me,  dtoes  it  seem  to  be 
A  wo^ld  of  love  and  sympathy 

For  all  mankind—'  twouldi  be  but  just! 

Above  us  does  the  banner  wave? 
The  flag  that  staunched  the  crimson 
flood, 

That  men  anointed  with,  their  blood 
And  Lincoln  give  his  life  to  save? 

And  those  who  pass  us  on  the  way? 
Do  they,  in  all  their  hurry,  share 
Our  sentiments,  and  seem  to  care 

That  this  is.  Lincoln's  natal  day? 

I  thank  you,  friend— I'm  in  your  debt—  ! 
You've  eased  a  blind  man's  troubled 
mind:— 

*C's  been  so  very  good  to  find 
The  nation's1  sons  do  not  forget! 

You're  young,  I  think?  I  fancied  so! 

Why  yours  is  "like  a  woman's  hand! 

I  fear  you  cannot  understand 
w  hat  Lincoln  was— you  cannot  know! 
—John  D.  Wells  in  Buffalo  News. 


Poem 


Lincoln*  s  Life  in  Rhyme 


Wells,  T.  Bartram 


Lincoln's  Life  in  Rhyme 


A  Lincoln  was  born  down  south  one  time 
?f  S.?,rJent?  poor'  but  wlth  mind  sublime; 
A  child  of  nature,  the  flowers  and  woods 
Companioned  him  and  made  his  moods 
And,  thus  acquainted  with  Mother  Earth 
He  saw  her  products  and  knew  their 
worth. 

Selecting:  from  forest  the  proper  trees, 
He  cleft  and  made  him  a  boat  of  these. 
Ihen  rode  he  the  stream  from  north  to 
south. 

From  the  river  edge  to  the  river  mouth. 
His  frame  was  strong,  his  hands  were 
skilled 

In  woodcraft,  since  more  often  milled. 
He  loved  his  life  and  his  fellow  men, 
He  laughed  and  Joked  and  worked  and 
then 

He  fell  in  love,  as  young  men  can. 
He  loved  and  lost,  yet  remained  a  man. 
His   book  learning  came  In  a  modest 
way; 

He  read  by  night  while  he  worked  by  day 
A  borrowed  book  and  the  light  of  a  log' 
Yes— even  his  house  was  made  of  log. 
.  *,r,ear<!, one  tlme  w«en  he  went  afar 
A  thing  that  set  his  heart  strings  ajar-  i 
An  auction!  Slaves  chained  hand  and 
feet; 

By  twos  they  came  along  the  street: 
They  sell  a  mother  here  today— 
They  sold  her  children  yesterday. 
Coming  back  he  this  assertion-  made- 

111  fight  against  that  accursed  trade." 
He  clerked,  surveyed,  and  reached  the 
I  bar; 

Debated  with  Douglas  near  and  far. 
At  the  head  of  the  nation  he  stood  at 
length, 

A  man  of  honor  ,a  man  of  strength. 
His  purpose  to  "fight  that  accused  trade" 
Was  carried  out— a  war  was  then  raged; 
His  fight  was  victorious,  he  freed  the 
slave, 

An  Emancipation  proclamation  made.  ' 
Booth  fired  a  shot  "to  avenge  the  south,"  \ 
And  thought  forsooth  to  put  Lincoln  out. 
But  in  perpetrating  a  crime  so  deep, 
Of  course  he  made  the  nation  weep- 
And  his  precious  hody,  lifeless  clay. 
In  a  costly  tomb  is  laid  away; 
And  man  may  die — but  his  works  live  on 
And  the  words  from  his  heart,  so  deep 

and  strong, 
Are  echoing  now  from  coast  to  coast 
An  army  equipment,  a  mighty  host 
Will  light  the  fierce  fire  to  burn  out  the 

dross: 

Will  give  up  their  lives,  as  It  needs  the 

cost, 

To  enact  the  purpose -each  man  to  free' 
That  humanity  may  have  libertv! 

„  ,  Tinnie  Bartram  Wells. 

February,  1918. 


Welsh,  Robert  Gilbert 


1809-  Lincoln  -  1909 


"Across  the  bleak  skies, 
the  bitter  morning 
brokell! 


skies   the   bitter   morning  i 


Across  bleak 
broke, 

And  through  the  cabin's  meagre  window 
fell, 

When  the  young  mother's  new-born  babe 
awoke 

A  century  since!  Now,  countless  records 
tell 

How,  of  the  common  people,  one  was  born, 
Their   mighty   Commoner,    better  than 
their  best,  I 
And  yet  so  poor  that  on  his  natal  morn 
He  had  no  cradle    save   Ms  mother's 
breast ! 

His  was  a  nature  like  his  forest  trees, 
Of  wildwood  growth,  sturdy  and'  sound 
at  core; 

He  gained  in  vigor  like  the  best  of  these, 
The  more  the  tempest  beat,  his  strength 
grew  more, 
Yet  sweet  as  wildwood  honey,  and  as  clear 
I   And  °Pen  as  the  limpid  woodland  pools. 
|He   held   his   hard-earned   wisdom  very 
dear, 

Adversity  and  sorrow  were  his  schools. 
In  his  abounding  laughter,  wisdom  hid 

And  sorrow  masqueraded  in  his  smile; 
Though  .lest  on  jest  In  easy  sequence  slid. 

Great  issues  were  propounding  all  the 
while. 

He  might  not  cease  from  laughter,  lest  he 
weep, 

Too  great  for  tears,  the  sympathy  he 
gave ; 

Smiling,  he  dipped  his  pen,  God  knows 
how  deep 

And  signed  away  the  shackles  of  the 
slave. 

I  Spirit,  that  guided  us  our  destined  way, 
,    And  gave  us  Lincoln  in  our  hour  of  need 
jBend  still  above  us  in  this  later  day 
.  When  subtler  slaveries  born  of  lust  and 
greed 

Creep  round  us,  muttering!   Send  us  as  of 
old. 

Prophets*  Emancipators,  so  that  w« 
Even  to  generations  yet  untold 
May  keep  inviolate  our  liberty ! 

ROBERT  .GILBERT  WELSH 


Wheato.3,  Percy  S.  LINCOLN 


«  ^ 

LINCOLN 

<s>  

THE  PIONEER 
Within  a  cabin  in  the  wood  one  February 
morn 

To  pioneers  of  honest  stock  a  sturdy  babe 

was  born; 

No   silken   clothing   graced   his   crib,  no 

coronet  his  head, 
But  humble  homespun  covered  him  upon  a 

hand-hewn  bed. 
In  want,  and  poverty,  and  toil,  his  early 

days  went  by; 
He  grew;    A  great,  tall,  gangling,  youth. 

intent  to  do  or  die. 
His  vision  grew  apace  with  years;  his  voice 

a  clarion  call 
For  freedom  and  humanity;  a  champion  of 

all 

Who.  threatened  by  the  strength  of  Wrong, 

beseeohed  his  voice  and  might: 
A  demi-god  amid  the  strong  in  battle  for 

the  right; 

A  sheltering  rock  in  time  of  storm;  a  com- 
forter in  grief; 

And  when  Dissention  raised  lis  head  we 
made  this  man  our  chief. 

n 

THE  PRESIDENT 
Four  years  of  fratricidal  war  before  the 

dawn  of  peace, 
Four  years  of  battle's  throbbing  roar  before 

its  thunders  cease. 
He  stood  undaunted  'midst  the  storm,  nor 

quailed  before  dispraise; 
And  when  the  sun  of  peace  arose  to  light 

his  future  days 
The  Prince  of  Darkness  launched  his  bolt 

to  dim  that  welcome  light; 
Four  treason  struck  the  hellish  blow  that 

plunged  us  into  night. 
A  reunited  nation  mourns  this  martyr  to 

a  cause. 

Who  through  a  storm  of  hate  and  fear  pre- 
served the  country's  laws; 

A  mourning  oeople  bear  his  clay  home  to 
its  last  long  rest, 

And  pray  his  spirit  guard  the  land  his 
words  and  deed's  had  blessed. 

That  children  yet  unborn  may  have  the 
faith  his  presence  gives. 

They  carved  a  monumental  man  to  show 
his  spirit  lives. 

HI 

THE  MEMORIAL 
They  placed  it  in  a  marble  shrine  above  the 

city's  roar; 
A  Silenit  Watcher  in  the  land  that  He  shall 

see  no  more. 
And  yet.  a  spirit  all  serene  within  that 

temple  dwells 
And  on  the  „tillness  of  the  night  are  heard 

faint  golden  bells. 
He  sits  in  silent  majesty  above  our  heads 

enthroned. 

But  ail  amidst  the  visiting  throng  can  claim 

him  for  their  own 
Enshrined  within  our  souls  he  stands,  this 

man  of  kindly  mein. 
His  strength  to  life,  his  hand  to  guide,  his 

heart  whereon  to  lean. 
His  voice,  in  eloquent  appeal  for  Freedom 

and  for  Peace, 
Speaks  from  this  shrine  to  Freedom's  Sons 

in  tones  that  never  cease. 
*     #  # 

Watch  on  in  silent  majesty,  thou  kingliest 
of  men. 

And  guide  our  future  destiny,  God's  Great 
American! 

PERCY  S.  WHEATON 

72  Wakefield  Ave. 


"Within  a  cabin  in  the  wood  one 
I  p  bruary  90  rn, 


Whi taker,  Robert 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"There  is  no  name  in 
all  our  country's  story" 


ADranam 

Lincoln 

By  Robert 

Whitaker 

There  is  no  name  in  all  our  coun- 

His  was   the   tragedy   such  deeps 

try's  story 

concealing 

So  loved  as  his  today : 

All  eyes  with  his  grow  dim. 

No  name  that  so  unites  the  things 

And  his  a  humor  so  sincerely  heal- 

of glory 

ing 

With  life's  plain,  common  way. 

The  whole  world  laughs  with  him. 

Poor  as  the  poorest  were  his  days' 

He  knew  the  doubter's  doubt,  the 

beginnings, 

restless  heaving 

The  earth-floored  cabin  home. 

Of  the  swift  waves  of  youth. 

And  yet,  compared  with  his,  our 

He  knew  the  calm  of  faith,  the 

rich  man's  winnings 

strong  believing 

Are  fleeting  as  the  foam. 

Of  him  who  lives  the  truth. 

So   manifold  his 

life,   the  great- 

souled  Lincoln 

Makes  every  life  his  own. 

Therefore  of  all 

our  heroes  whom 

we  think  on 

He  has  a  place  alone. 

— Selected. 

rt hi taker,  Robert 


The  Biographer 


"He  did  not  lessen  Lincoln1 s  fame" 


THE  BIOGRAPHER 

He  did  not  lessen  Lincoln's  fame, 

He  did  but  dim  his  own, 
Who  thought  to  put  to  public 
shame 

The  man  the  years  have  shown 
So  generous  in  heart  and  mind 
!  He  has  the  love  of  humankind. 
It  is  a  sorry  task  to  turn 

The  cemetery's  sod, 
Their  buried  feuds  and  faults 
to  learn 
Whose  judgment  is  with  God; 
If  only  so  for  foul  dispraise 
We  wreck  the  tombstone's  chis- 
eled phrase. 
Beyond  the  praise  or  blame  we 
tell, 

The  centuries  speak  their  own; 
And  with  increasing  clearness 
swell 

The  common  undertone, 
The  fame  or  fault  of  everyone 
The  work  of  all  beneath  the 
sun. 

But  if  we  needs  must  choose  be- 
tween 
The  demigods  of  old 
And    these,    who    spill  their 
venomed  spleen 
On  heroes  manifold, 
Give  us  our  admirations  still 
Against    the  scandalmonger's 
quill. 

ROBERT  WHITAKER. 
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BL  AKESLEE 


White,  Elizabeth 


LINCOLN 


"Lincolnl  not  ours  alone" 


Lincoln 


Lincoln!  not  ours  alone, 
But  one  with  all  humanity; 
A.  soul  with  true  humility, 
Yet  with  a  greatness  of  a  'kind 
Which  called  forth  in  return 
A.  reverence  and  a  love 
Which  years  but  seem  to  multiply 
A.  true  example  of  the  sort  of  life  ' 
Which  thoughtfulness  of  others  can  pro- 
duce; K 
A  wondrous  champion  of  the  oppressed 
Of  those  who  sorrowed,  those  who  up- 
ward strived: 
Ever  a  willing  server  of  his  God 
Ever  a  willing  servant  of  mankind! 
  Elizabeth  White 


White,  Reuben  A. 


Lincoln 


"From  out  the  cabin's  dingy- 
walls," 


Lincoln 

Reuben  A.  White 


From  out  the  cabin's  dingy  walls 
And  poverty's  oppression  deep 
There  came  a  man  reserved  to  rule 
When  time  arrived  for  him  to  speak. 
The  school  of  hardship  taught  him  how 
To  sympathize  with  the  oppressed 
And  native  talent  stored  his  soul 
With  what  was  needed  for  the  rest. 
This  man  was  born  of  lowly  stock ; 
No  royal  blood  was  in  his  veins 
To  taint  his  heart  with  disrespect 
For  humble  men  of  any  strain. 
Four  million  people,  black  as  night, 
God's  modest  children  just  the  same, 
Bowed  down  in  chattel  servitude 
And  stained  a  nation 's  vaunted  claim. 
And  then  Abe  Lincoln  did  appear 
For  universal  rights  of  men 
And  spoke  with  words  as  firm  as  stone 
That  slav'ry  was  a  nation's  sin. 
Prepared  by  gifts  of  God  to  rule 
And  authorized  by  law  to  act, 
Proclaimed  that  sov 'reign ty  of  soul 
Belonged  to  self,  if  White  or  Black. 
And  off  the  shackles  fell  from  slaves 
And  freedom  rose  to  face  its  goal 
With  White  and  Black  a  brotherhood 
And  each  the  master  of  his  soul. 


White!;  Sir  Thomas 


On  a  Portrait 


"Lincoln,  thy  life  is  writ 


PEPPER  and  Salt 


On  a  Portrait  of  Lincoln 

Written  as  a  Canadian  contribution  to 
the  Lincoln  Birthday  Celebration  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  February  12,  19S0 

Lincoln,  thy  life  is  writ  in  those  sad  eyes, 
In  thy  gaunt  form,  sunk  cheek  and  furrowed 
brow, 

From  humblest  birth  by  worth  destined  to  rise; 
In  youth  stern  labor  did  thy  shoulders  bow, 
Son  of  the  soil,  immortal  toiler  thou! 

Thy  heart  was  filled  with  deepest  tenderness 
For  all  the  lowly,  all  the  world's  oppressed. 
Thy  pity  sorrowed  at  the  slave's  distress; 
His  cry  for  justice  echoed  in  thy  breast, 
And  called  thee  forth  his  champion  confessed. 

Chief  of  thy  nation  in  her  hour  of  woe, 
When  war  fraternal  raged  by  land  and  sea, 
In  dubious  tide  of  battle  to  and  fro, 
Thy  soul  was  torn  in  that  grim  agony — 
Men's  second  savior's  lone  Gethsemane. 

When  passed  that  night  of  travail  and  of  pain, 
And  Freedom's  triumph  with  the  dawn  had 


When  Union  clasped  the  hand  of  Peace  again 
And  ceased  the  sound  of  bugle  and  of  drum, 
For  thee  the  cross,  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Statesman,  to  whom  the  people's  will  was  guide, 
Seer,  with  eyes  no  selfishness  to  blind, 
Martyr,  to  right  the  bondman's  wrong  who  died, 
Thy  name  shall  live  forevermore  enshrined 
Within  the  loving  hearts  of  all  mankind. 


come, 


Sir  Thomas  White, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


tfhite,  Sir  Thomas  On  a  Portrait  of  Lincoln 


Lincoln,  thy  life  is  writ 
in  those  sad  eyes" 


On  a  Portrait  of  Lincoln 

Written  Hs  a  Canadian  contribution  to 
the  Lincoln  Birthday  Celebration  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  February  IS,  1930 

Lincoln,  thy  life  is  writ  in  those  sad  eyes, 

In  thy  gaunt  form,  sunk  cheek  and  furrowed 

hrow,  , 
From  humblest  birth  by  worth  destined  to  rise; 
In  youth  stern  labor  did  thy  shoulders  bow, 
Son  of  the  soil,  immortal  toiler  thou! 

Thy  heart  was  filled  with  deepest  tenderness 
For  all  the  lowly,  all  the  world's  oppressed. 
Thy  pity  sorrowed  at  the  slave's  distress; 
lis  cry  for  justice  echoed  in  thy  breast, 
And  called  thee  forth  his  champion  confessed. 

Chief  of  thy  nation  in  her  hour  of  woe, 
When  war  fraternal  raged  by  land  and  sea, 
In  dubious  tide  of  battle  to  and  fro, 
Thy  soul  was  torn  in  that  grim  agony- 
Men's  second  savior's  lone  Gethsemane. 

When  passed  that  night  of  travail  and  of  pain 
And  Freedom's  triumph  with  the  dawn  had 

come,  _ 
When  Union  clasped  the  hand  of  Peace  again 
And  ceased  the  sound  of  bugle  and  of  drum, 
For  thee  the  cross,  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Statesman,  to  whom  the  people's  will  was  guide, 
Seer  with  eyes  no  selfishness  to  blind, 
Martyr  to  right  the  bondman's  wrong  who  died, 
Thy  name  shall  live  forevermore  enshrined 
Within  the  loving  heart3  of  all  mankind. 

Sir  Thomas  White, 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Whitenack,  Rev.  George  Jr 


Lincoln(an  estimate)      "Our  fathers  gift  and  ours  alike  to 

fame" 


LINCOLN 

(An  Estimate) 

Our  father's  gift  and  ours  alike  to  fame, 
Self-made  yet  heritor  of  every  age, 
Distinct,  revered  and  loved  as  a  sage, 
Inspirer  of  our  life,  we  boast  thy_  name. 
Forgiving,  kind  when  e'er  a  suppliant  came, 
Unfailing  when  one's  grief  thou  woiddst 
assuage, 

Despairing  not  though  war  exceed  its  gage, 
Our  sires'  criterion,  test,  to  us  the  same. 

Again,  we  note  the  season  of  thy  birth. 
Thy    cause    hath   found   its  spokesman 

through  the  earth. 
Extolled,  acclaimed  the  greatest  of  the  race, 
Among  our  own,  we  give  thee  highest 

place. 

Our  sons  alike  will  pay  thee  homage  due 
And,  in  their  age,  inscribe  thy  name  anew.  ■ 
—Rev.  George  Minor  Whitenack,  Jr. 


April  28, 


Mr.  Edward  L.  Whlttler 
632  Pearl  Bt. 
Sparta,  Wisconsin 

My  dear  Mr.  Whlttler: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  forwarding  the  copies  of 
your  poena,  vhloh  we  are  pleased  indeed  to  neve  and  will 
make  good  use  of  them  in  distributing  them  among  our 
friends. 

I  regret  we  are  not  critics  of  poetry  and  could 
not  pass  upon  the  mortis  of  the  composition.    Of  course 
we  ere  In  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  expressed. 

We  would  like  to  reoelv  the  little  out  wien  it  Is 
convenient  for  the  printer  to  return  It,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  arrived. 

Very  trul$  yours, 


LAW. 'IB 


Director 


"That  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  Lincoln 


A  FEARLESS  CRUSADER 


Stars  benign  gave  added  splendor  to  that  well  remembered  morn ; 

When  in  a  frontier  cabin  a  wondrous  child  was  born; 

Full  worthy  of  a  palace,  for  from  his  natal  hour  * 

Rugged  virtues  mantled  him  with  an  increasing  power; 

From  youth  his  feet  with  dignity  and  sturdy  faith  were  shod; 

By  ordeals  he  was  tested  for  the  service  of  his  God; 

Our  country's  unity  he  preserved  from  the  scourge  of  slavery; 

Blood-stained  years  and  prayer-swept  nights  he  met  with  bravery. 

Though  buffeted  and  ridiculed  by  hostile  men  and  press, 
He  moved,  poised  and  indomitable,  to  grievous  wrongs  suppress; 
Like  the  Samaritan  he  healed  the  wounds  of  the  distressed; 
Compassion  deep  and  justice  broad  ...  by  these  were  many  blessed; 
Children  sought  his  tenderness  as  fledglings  seek  their  nest, 
For  love  reflects  itself  in  love  .  .  .  pure  love  is  cradled  rest! 

He  that  is  greatest  must  himself  be  servant  over  all, 

Thus  he,  transcending  all  the  mass,  obeyed  that  clarion  call; 

Rail-splitter,  patriot,  president,  and  now  a  crowned  martyr, 

Who  would  not  see  his  brother  man  debased  by  sale  or  barter; 

His  voice  is  stilled  but  immortal  words  in  benediction  fall, 

"With  malice  toward  none",  thus  he  spoke,  "with  charity  for  all". 

So  long  as  over  all  the  earth  the  bitter  tears  shall  flow, 

Xo  more  unselfish,  gracious  friend  will  mortals  ever  know! 

Mankind  may  choose  the  exalted  ones  of  any  race  or  clime, 
We  give  you  LINCOLN,  aureoled  on  scrolls  of  endless  time; 
May  we  like  him  show  gratitude  for  this  .  .  .  our  glorious  land  .  .  . 
By  giving  full  devotion  of  mind  and  heart  and  hand; 
May  men  war-tortured  be  relieved  of  thralldom  of  despair, 
And  the  flag  of  "Liberty"  be  unfurled  on  land,  on  sea,  in  air! 
May  children  play  in  flowered  fields  beside  untainted  streams, 
And  the  "Four  Freedoms"  bring  to  man  fulfillment  of  his  dreams! 


Published  by  E.  L.  Whittier, 1 
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Whittlesay,  Lois 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"Master  of  men,  "because  the 
humbler  part" 
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III.    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Master  of  men,  because  the  humbler  part 

Of  brother  to  mankind  he  chose  to  play, 
Holding  no  soul  too  lowly  for  his  love, 
Too  high  to  find  a  place  within  his  heart; 

Yet  no  man's  praise  or  blame  had  power  to  sway 
His  judgment  keen  or  his  fixed  purpose  move. 
How  joined  such  strength  of  will,  such  tenderness — ■ 

Such  love  of  man,  such  hate  of  man- wrought  ill? 
The  power  that  willed  their  mingling  only  knows; 
The  power  that  on  the  lofty  loneliness 

Of  mountain  crags  sends  the  sun's  smile  until 
Blooms  in  soft  beauty  there  the  Alpine  rose. — -Lois  Whittlesay. 
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Lincoln. 

Master  of  men,  because  the  humbler  I 

part 

Of  'brother  to  mankind  he  chose  to 

Play, 

Holding  no  soul  too  lowly  for  his  love, 
Too  high  to  And  a  place  within  his 
heart ; 

Tet  no  man's  praise  or  blame  had 
power  to  sway 
His  judgment  keen  or  his  fixed  purpose 
move. 

How  joined  such  strength  of  will,  such 

tenderness- 
Such  love  of  man,  euch  hate  of  man 

wrought  ill?, 
The  power  that  willed  their  mingling 

only  knows  ; 
The  power  that  on  the  lofty  loneliness 
Of  mountain  crags  sends  the  sun's 

smile  until 
Blooms  in  soft  beauty  there  the  Alpine 

rosef 
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"Master  of  men,  because  the 
humbler  part" 


